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CHAPTER VII. 
A tender heart, a loyal mind. 
. Wit they pay me?” were Idonea’s first words, 
he when seated in the cab with her brother. 
, Twenty pounds a year,” replied Percy. 
General salary of nursery governesses and upper 
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“Twenty pounds a year!” echoed Idonea. “I 
can dress on eight with the outfit I have, and spend 
the rest on the children. Meanwhile I can qualify 
myself for a governess. Dear Percy, you are very 
pale and thin.” 

Percy Umfreville was what young ladies call “ in- 
teresting.” City work and air, or smoke, had told upon 
a naturally robust frame, and made him, as his sister 
remarked, pale and thin. They had not, however, 
dimmed his piercing black eyes, cr depressed his 
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erect head. He looked thoughtful and manly beyond 
his years. 

When he and Idonea got out of the cab, and stood 
in front of a palatial mansion at Kensington, it was 
no wonder that some passers-by glanced round to 
look at them. Still, when the cabman, as is their 
wont, turned his fare over in his hand, and con- 
sidered it meditatively, with the words, ‘‘ Sixpence 
more, please, sir,” Percy did not, like his former 
pupil, give him a shilling, but said decidedly, ‘‘ That 
is right; I cannot afford more.” The man did not 
argue, but shouldering Idonea’s box, carried it past 
a couple of liveried servants into the hall. Idonea 
was surprised when the servant led them through a 
long passage lined with cabinets filled with old china, 
and into a small room at the back of the house, also 
well stocked with china and hung with good pictures. 

‘¢ Tf ours is worth so much money, what must this 
be worth?” she thought. 

She and her brother were left alone for a short 
space. 

The conversation they began eagerly was soon 
interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Dooner’s maid, 
who came to say that her mistress was dressing for 
dinner, but begged Miss Umfreville would go to 
Miss Lina, who was waiting tea for her; not that 
she used the word mistress; she was particular, as 
maids are nowadays, in repeating the name, ‘ Mrs. 
Dooner,”’ each time that she alluded to that lady. 

Idonea cast a lingering look after her brother as he 
went through the hall, and followed the maid up the 
staircase to a room on the second-floor. Here she was 
greeted, somewhat brusquely, by Miss Lina Dooner. 

“ How d’ye do? I thought you were never com- 
ing,” said that young lady, shaking hands and 
looking up at Idonea. 

‘‘The train was late, I think,” replied Idonea, 
glancing at Lina. 

She had expected to see a girl about her own age, 
whereas this seemed younger. She was short, slight, 
fair, and pretty, with merry blue eyes and a profu- 
sion of light hair, which hung loosely about her. 
She wore very short petticoats, much adorned with 
trimmings, and was eminently faskionable. 

‘‘Come and have some tea. You must be starv- 
ing. Marks! Marks, I say!” said Miss Lina, 
stamping her foot. 

The young lady’s maid appeared in answer to the 
summons, and was ordered to light the gas. 

‘‘ Now make yourself scarce, Marks. I shall do 
the rest. Sit down opposite me, Miss Umfreville, if 
you please, and make yourself at home.” 

‘You are not the—the—” stammered Idonea, 
obeying. 

‘+ Yes, I am. 
come to companionise. Do oblige me by eating and 
drinking. It will be our principal amusement for 
the next two years. But you really oughtn’t to be 
so good-looking. We trusted you would be plain 
and countryfied. I hope you can be jolly, for I can 
put up with anything but sentiment and low spirits. 
Georgina goes in for them; and one’s enough in a 
family.” 

Idonea, while she looked with surprise at her new 
acquaintance, felt thankful that at least her good 
appetite would not be remarked upon. 

‘* But you do not eat yourself,” ventured Idonea. 

“One can’t eat to order. I am undergoing a 
course of cod-liver oil and tonics, with a view to 
making me grow, and I’m too small to take in all 


I am the very young person you are 





the courses they favour me with. Courses of lec- 
tures, courses of accomplishments, courses of gym- 
ttastics, dancing, riding, besides the doctor’s dietetic 
courses. I don’t improve upon them all, as I ought, 
so you have come to help me.” 

Here the door opened and Mrs. Dooner made her 
appearance. She was like Lina in person, but taller, 
very well dressed, and with too painstaking manners, 
“‘T am glad to see you, Miss Umfreville,” she said. 
‘*You are tall for your age. Sorry to miss your 
brother. Excuse me, there is the gong. Linar has 
been expecting you.” 

This was said in monotone, and neither awaited 
nor expected response. She left the room, re-arrang- 
ing her somewhat discomposed rings. Idonea, who 
had not had time to speak, thought she seemed good- 
natured, but wondered how she managed to make so 
many short sentences, and why she said ‘ Linar.” 
She had not been accustomed to the London and 
provincial mode of supplying an 7 when two vowels 
unfortunately met, or when one is encountered by 
an h mute. 

‘*T hope we shall not bore one another to death, 
Miss Umfreville,” said Lina, when her mother dis- 
appeared. ‘I never had a companion of my own 
age, and shan’t know what to do with you.” 

‘‘Nor I; but I hope you will try to like me. I will 
do my best to please you,” replied Idonea, tears fill- 
ing her eyes for the first time. 

‘‘Then you mustn’t be spoony. Thatis Charlotte’s 
line, who goes in for love, and music, and that sort 
of thing. Have some more tart? No; then let 
Marks show you your room. Marks!” 

Idonea followed Marks up another flight of stairs 
to a small room at the back of the house, which looked 
down upon gardens. 

‘¢ What may I do for you?” asked Marks, rather 
more familiarly than Idonea liked. 

‘Nothing, thank you. Perhaps you can tell mo 
what I am expected to do?” 

‘‘Miss Lina goes to the drawing-room as soon 23 
she is dressed, and I think Mrs. Dooner wishes you 
to do the same,’’ said Marks. 

“Very well. I will be ready if you will kindy 
let me know when Miss Lina is ready.” 

The.first use _Idonea made of her solitude was to 
try to form to herself some clear idea of the strange 
character whom she had come to ‘‘ companionise,” 2s 
Lina called it. How much of her brusque manner 
was natural, and how much of it arose from her 
surroundings, she could not tell without further 
observation. But she liked her frankness better than 
the stiff manner of Mrs. Dooner. 

She threw open her window and put her head out. 

‘‘T cannot breathe!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Is it the 
fog without, or the—the—chill within ?” 

She remained a few moments, then turned to open 
her boxes. Gas was alight and the room sufficiently 
large and comfortable—far superior to her tiny 
apartment at home—but she was overcome by a fec!- 
ing of loneliness. She was, indeed, quite alone fcr 
the first time in her life. She had resolved to le 
courageous, come what would; so she did not begi 
to cry, as some girls similarly placed might have 
done; on the contrary, she thought she had bee 
kindly received, but she repeated unconsciously tv 
herself, ‘‘ There is no sympathy.” 

Such was her first impression, and the resolve con- 
sequent upon it was, that she must do without syn- 
pathy, or create it. 
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She dressed quickly, in spite of fatigue. She 
hesitated between the new white muslin and the re- 
novated blue, and chose the latter. 

She was ready, and her room arranged, when 
Marks came to say Miss Lina was waiting. 

‘My little companion!” exclaimed Lina, when 
she re-entered the schoolroom, ‘they are jealous 
of me, what will they be of you? I should advise 
you to cut yourself shorter if you mean to stay here.” 

‘**T have often wished that I could. It takes so 
much to make one a dress,”’ returned Idonea. 

‘“‘ Pray let me sit near you,” said Idonea, as they 
were going to the drawing-room. 

‘Just for to-night, but never again,” said Lina, 
throwing herself into an easy-chair in the most con- 
spicuous part of the room. 

Lina was very pretty, and, in spite of the un- 
natural attempts made to keep her back, could 
scarcely fail to attract. The light hair was drawn 
up with blue ribbons, and the white dress adorned 
with a blue sash. She looked what was intended 
—a child; but Idonea felt that she was more the 
woman in reality than she was herself. 

Mrs. Dooner soon made her appearance, followed 
by her three daughters, Georgina, Emma, and Char- 
lotte. Idonea rose, and was introduced by the 
mother to these her Graces, as flattering friends 
sometimes called the trio. They were fashionably 
dressed, highly educated, and sufficiently good- 
looking young women, of ages somewhere between 
twenty and thirty. 

‘* My little companion,” again said Lina, glancing 
from one sister to another, as if to discover the im- 
pression made by Idonea as she introduced her. 
‘We must all look up to her, at any rate.” 

‘‘Do you sing, Miss Umfreville?” asked Char- 
lotte, after a few ordinary remarks. 

‘““My mother has taught me a little,” replied 
Idonea. 

“And Madame Ronda will teach you more,” said 
Lina. ‘I hope your voice is mezzo-soprano, so that 
I may be permitted to remain on terra firma. The 
sopranos send one through the ceiling, and the con- 
traltos through the floor.” 

‘‘T am afraid it is soprano,”’ laughed Idonea. 

‘Then I shall tell Madame Ronda to pitch it 
lower.” 

‘Sit upright, my pet,” interposed Mrs. Dooner. 
‘You do calisthenics, Miss Umtreville? Ah! good 
for the figure. _ Lina has masters for everything. 
You will participate. A little music, Charlotte; the 
gentlemen will soon be in.” 

Charlotte began to play and sing a portion of 
Wagner’s opera of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” She had been 
well taught, and had a fine voice, so Idonea listened 
with interest. 

“That is what they call ‘music of the future,’ ” 
whispered Lina; ‘‘I wish it could be kept there.’ 

The tastes of the ladies of the Dooner family may 
be gathered from the preceding fragmentary con- 
versation. They were rich, worldly people, whose 
aim in life was to rise in what is called society. No 
one knew exactly who Mrs. Dooner was, but she had 
succeeded, by means of her husband’s wealth, in 
pushing her daughters and herself up the ladder. It 
was said that she owed her acquired position to a 
native tact for attaching herself to the right person, 
and saying very curtly the right thing, if not always 
orthographically. 

Scarcely had the music begun when four gentlemen 





entered, and Mrs. Dooner gave Lina a hint to with- 
draw. She dawdled, however, sufficiently to enable 
Idonea just to see and be seen, as well as to be intro- 
duced to Mr. Dooner, who walked at once towards 
his youngest daughter. 

“Well, my little Lina, is this the young lady?” 
he said, glancing at Idonea. 

“Yes, papa; my little companion,” replied Lina, 
as she turned to shake hands with two of the other 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Dooner offered his to Idonea, absently mut- 
tered, ‘‘Glad to see you,” and retired to an easy- 
chair near the fire. 

‘‘ Introduce me,” said a young man to Lina. 

‘‘Mustn’t; labelled dangerous,” whispered that 
damsel, following her father and kissing him. 

Mr. Dooner was a quiet, grave, grey-headed man, 
He was as fond of solitude as his wife of society ; 
but he ruled the office, she the house. He was too 
tired during the day by mercantile speculaticns to 
interfere with the speculations of his womankind ; 
and although he cared as little for society as they did 
for merchandise, he liked peace and a good dinner, 
and to ensure them was content to let things take 
their course. 

Idonea had been for the moment “the observed 
of all observers.” She had risen to speak to Mr. 
Dooner, and was still standing, uncertain of what was 
expected of her, when a young man addressed her. 
‘IT see I must introduce myself,” he said. ‘I am 
‘Young Dooner,’ and you are Miss—Miss—” 

‘‘Umfreville,” supplied Idonea. 

“‘This is Linar’s hour. You won’t mind. She 
slips away,” interrupted Mrs. Dooner, rustling up 
like autumn leaves. ‘‘No good nights, please.” 

Idonea followed Lina, who was near the door, 
and they returned to the schoolroom. 

‘That was my only brother, Marmaduke, who 
spoke to you,” began Lina, throwing herself into 
one easy-chair and pointing to another. ‘‘ We call 
him Duke. Let me advise you not to fall in love 
with him; he is the family hope, and is to marry a 
title. Neither must you look at the Rev. James 
Muser, for Georgina has her eye on him. She goes 
to his church, and attends every service from 
eight a.m. to eight p.m. The Honourable Captain 
Spong is supposed to be sweet on Charlotte-—” 

‘Sweet on the governor’s champagne,” said a 
voice at the door, and Mr. Duke Dooner entered. 
‘Just come to say good night, Lina; couldn’t go to 
bed happy without the fraternal salute.” 

“‘Unusually condescending,” exclaimed Lina, 
looking humourously at Idonea. 

‘‘ Have you been travelling all day, Miss Umfre- 
ville ?”’ he asked. 

‘¢ Very nearly ; I Jeft home at eight this morning,” 
said Idonea, meeting Duke’s eyes frankly, in answer 
to his question. 

She was rather amused by his attempt to make 
early acquaintance with her, for he had a good- 
natured, if not intellectual, face, and a pleasant man- 
ner. He was of florid complexion, and his hair 
and beard of that autumnal red that it has been the 
fashion of late years to admire. Both were parted 
down the middle, and as both were thin and 
straggling, they gave the red face beneath a fiercer 
look than kindly nature intended. 

Not seeming to know what to say next, he gave 
Lina the fraternal salute, adding, ‘‘ Good night, Miss 
Umfreville. As you are supposed to be a little girl, 
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like Lina, may I inquire your Christian name? 
There is so much in a name! And my sister Char- 
lotte tells me the qualities of all the ladies by their 
names, from a book.” 

“I scarcely think she will know mine. 
Idonea.” 

‘* How very tall! Where did you pick it up?” 

‘‘Tt is an old family name of the Percys.” 

Idonea’s manner was slightly grand, and the 
brother and sister laughed involuntarily. 

‘‘Sois mine. Marmaduke! Let us shake hands 
before I go for my smoke. Marmaduke and Idonea! 
Do fora romance. They used to call me Marmalade 
at school.” 

Here a servant appeared, to say Mrs. Dooner 
wanted him, and Mr. Duke made his exit. 


It is 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more. 
— Wordsworth. 


As soon as Neville Fairborn had finished his break- 
fast the morning after his arrival in London, he went 
in search of Percy Umfreville. He found him at 
the address his mother had given, which was a 
small, gloomy house in a side street in Holborn. 
The door was answered by a severe-looking female, 
who asked for his name. He declined to give it, 


but said he would introduce himself. 
‘‘Mr. Umfreville’s engaged; but I’ll see,’’ she 
said, and went up a narrow staircase near the door. 
Neville followed unasked, being afraid of dis- 


missal. He stood on a dark landing while she 
went into a gloomy room, where he saw Percy seated 
at a table, surrounded by books and papers, and 
what seemed a haberdashev’s shop. 

‘‘T really cannot see any one, Miss Stiffens,” he 
heard Percy say, in a wearied voice, as that lady 
bent over him. 

‘‘So much the better, for I believe he’s some 
man without any name at all.” 

Neville walked boldly into the room, with the 
words, ‘‘ Excuse me, but I must speak to you,” on 
his lips. At the same moment there were repeated 
rings and knocks at the front door. 

‘Here they are! Shall I show them up?” 

‘*As soon as I have spoken to this gentleman,” 
replied Percy, advancing towards Neville as she dis- 
appeared. ‘‘ MayI ask your name?” 

“‘T am Neville Fairborn!” 

‘Neville Fairborn!” repeated Percy, turning 
pale. 

They stood a moment looking at one another, the 
master and pupil, then instinctively grasped hands. 
Both were much moved. 

More knocks and rings sounded from below. 

‘*Shall I ge, and come back again?” asked 
Neville. 

‘* No; stay, if you do not mind some poor people,” 
was the reply. 

“Twill,” said Neville, and in a few moments he 
was seated near the fire, while Percy turned towards 
the door to receive his visitors. 

They consisted of the pvor of the district in which 
he was curate, and Neville scarcely knew which 
looked most sombre and melancholy, the fog-choked 
room in which Percy met them or the guests them- 
selves. But the pastor greeted them eheerfully, and 
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they all seemed to look upon him as their friend. 
Remembering the hearty, rosy peasantry of his 
native Northumberland, Neville shuddered as he saw 
these pale, lean, and stunted natives of the world’s 
greatest metropolis. He wondered and admired as 
he watched his old tutor go through a roufine which 
was no more than his duty, yet which, but for the 
light of Christian love, would have seemed as dull 
and sordid as the room in which he dwelt. 

Percy’s spirits, however, appeared to rise with the 
occasion, and when his parishioners came in he was 
not the same man he had been ten minutes before. 
He became suddenly cheerful, bright, and ener- 
getic, and had a kind word for all the poor souls 
who entered despondent and withdrew hopeful. 
They consisted principally of shabby, drooping 
women, children old before their time, and decrepit 
men; yet many of them had evidently striven to 
make themselves and their offspring look as decent 
as they could. 

‘‘Qur kind friend in the West End has sent us 
another bale of goods, and as Mrs. Somerville is still 
from home I am to distribute them,” began Percy, 
pointing to his table and then to a large clothes- 
basket full of various articles, which he drew from 
beneath it. 

‘‘The Lord bless her!” exclaimed the poor peo- 
ple, pressing round him and the warm winter cloth- 
ing, made and presented by the more fortunate rich. 

‘* All ticketed at less than cost price, and the pro- 
ceeds to go for coals, so we shall be warm enough this 
winter,” continued Percy, cheerfully. 

The clothing soon exchanged hands, and Percy 
received various small sums of money in return, 
which surprised Neville, who did not then know that 
the secret of improving the condition of the poor 
was to strive to make them self-reliant by teaching 
them self-respect and independence. He remarked, 
however, that many of Percy’s visitors must have 
seen better days; and one dark, handsome woman of 
superior manners particularly attracted him. 

The thought came to him, ‘‘ What if Clarina 
should be in similar straits?’”? He fancied that 
Percy also had some such feeling ; for he spoke to 
her with particular gentleness, though he was tender 
and kind to all. 

As the room filled, the atmosphere became oppres- 
sive, and Neville, who was sensitive to unpleasant 
odours, felt that his former tutor lived in no garden 
of roses. Indeed, what with the for, and the 
visitors, he could scarcely stay out the nour which it 
took to sell the clothes, distribute soup tickets, and 
administer counsel and consolation. He saw that 
Percy looked white, as he stood amongst the crowd, 
but he displayed neither disgust nor weariness; and 
when all was done, proposed to offer up a thanks- 
giving to ‘‘ The Giver of all good gifts.” Every one 
knelt, some round the table, the rest in various parts 
of the room; and Neville knelt with them in earnest 
devotion. 

When they rose from their knees, some hurried 
away; others crowded round Percy to shake hands 
with him and to say ‘‘God bless you.” Then came 
the outpourings concerning health, and Neville 
began to think that Percy must have, at least, walked 
the hospitals. One poor woman had ‘‘ New-rajah 
from the crown of her ’ead to the sole of her foot ;” 
another ‘‘Toppid liver—all our family has toppid 
liver ;”’ while a third wound up by assuring Percy 
pathetically that ‘‘The doctor says I have a comph:- 
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ment of diseases.” Dispensary tickets were at hand 
—in short, some kind of aid was ready for all. 

When they had all departed, Miss Stiffens re- 
appeared, holding her nose. She at once threw up 
both windows, and then stirred the fire and lighted 
the gas. After lingering awhile and looking suspi- 
ciously at Neville, she again left the room, uttering 
the word ‘‘ Hawful!” 

‘““Now.” said Percy, ‘I am free till four; will 
you have a chop with me?” 

Without waiting for an answer, Percy went out to 
assure Miss Stiffens that Neville was an old 
acquaintance, and to arrange for two chops instead 
of one. Awaiting their advent, the two men sat 
down on either side the fire, and Neville went to the 
point at once. 

“T have come to ask whether you know any- 
thing of my sister ?”’ he began, abruptly. 

Percy’s face flushed with sudden pain and anger. 

‘‘How should I?” he replied. ‘‘I have never 
seen her since I left Heronshill.”’ 

‘‘ Have you heard from her or of her?” 

‘Never. May I ask the reason of this sudden and 
unexpected inquiry ?” 

‘“‘T have come to London in search of her, and you 
are the only person who can help me, since you live 
in the midst of this great city.” 

“‘You are late in your attempt; there is little 
chance of success after nearly twelve years inac- 
tivity. You should have set about your work sooner, 
Neville Fairborn!’ Is it the old spirit of reserve and 
procrastination still ? ” 

“No; I have only just discovered by mere chance 
that she wrote home from London to ask forgiveness 
and permission to return.” 

“She did, and—and—was refused ?” 

Percy rose from his seat in sudden agitation. 

‘‘Not exactly. Her letters never reached my 
father.” 

Percy sat down again and covered his face with 
his hand. He understood at once that they must 
have been suppressed by Neville’s mother, and had 
too much delicacy to question further. 

“Then all sought to keep me in the dark,” con- 
tinued Neville. ‘One always puts the worst con- 
struction on secrets, and I dare say I, as a boy, 
construed this into something terrible; but,’ he 
added, glancing at Perey, “I always had faith in 
you, and have never forgotten either you or your 
lessons. ‘Will you tell me all you know of Clarina’s 
motive for leaving home?” 

‘You should certainly know all there is to tell,” 
replied Percy, very slowly, and still shading his eyes. 
‘‘ But the retrospect is singularly painful tome. As 
you may remember, your sister was never reconciled 
to your father’s second marriage, and rejected all 
overtures on your mother’s part towards even a show 
of affection. Indeed, there existed none on either 
side. Clarina was devoted to your father, and was 
of such an impulsive, affectionate nature, that she 
eculd not brook a rival. She even disliked you 
because your father lavished so much love upon you. 
In my youthful ardour I strove to reconcile these 
differences, and, doing so, gained her confidence. 
When she left school she joined, as you may remem- 
ber, our studies, and was, unfortunately as it turned 
out, much in the library with us. We all three read, 
walked, rode together, counting no costs. My im- 
pression is that Mrs. Fairborn must have said some 

ard things to your father concerning this intercourse ; 
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but be that as it may, the fatal consequences occurred 
after that last ride to the Cheviots that you must 
recollect. We lost our way, and returned to Herons- 
hill after dark. I strove to account for this natu- 
rally, but your father spoke to me in a way quite 
unwarrantable, and made me give up my tutorship. 
Your sister was present, but your mother had re- 
moved you from the scene. Without waiting even 
to take leave I departed at once, counting no costs in 
my indignation. I walked all night, and the follow- 
ing day reached home. I allowed my friends to put 
what construction they liked on my appearance, but 
it was not until some days afterwards that I learnt 
that Miss Fairborn had also left Heronshill, and her 
friends did not know whither she had gone. The 
county gossip did not reach our remote parsonage for 
some weeks, but in the course of time a letter arrived 
from Mr. Fairborn to my father, requesting to know 
where I had secreted his daughter. The letter was 
cool and aggravating, but my father replied to it as 
became a clergyman and a gentleman. My mother 
was indignant, but all my friends exonerated me. 
Nevertheless, from then till now I have accused 
myself as the cause, though an innocent one, of your 
sister’s flight, and, God knows, have spared neither 
work nor time to strive to trace her. I knew that 
your father had advertised for her in vain, and 
believed that nothing but personal influence would 
recall her. After what had been said in her presence 
and mine concerning what your father was pleased 
to call *‘ our intercourse,’’ I felt that she would avoid 
me, so I accepted this curacy in the hope of hearing 
something of her, for it was reported she had gone 
to London. I assure you solemnly that no word ever 
passed my lips to her that your father might not 
have heard. She was young and impressionable ; 
almost a child, in fact; and—”’ 

Here Percy paused, and Neville was compelled to 
fill up the hiatus by imagining what had ‘been 
Clarina’s feelings for him, and what words she 
might unadvisably have spoken, for he could re- 
member how well they had both loved him as tutor 
and friend. 

When Percy removed his hand from his eyes, his 
face looked sadly pale beneath the gaslight, and 
Neville hastened to assure him that he believed 
all he said. Then he narrated what Mrs. Keene 
had told him, and the reunited friends discussed the 
lost sister until four o’clock struck from a neigh- 
bouring church clock, and Percy hurried to evening 
service. 





THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


T= Melbourne Exhibition is to be opened on 

the 1st of October, in a building prepared for 
it in Carlton Park. The ‘Palace,’ as such struc- 
tures are always now called, consists of a main 
building, of stone and brick, with various annexes, 
some of brick and others of wood roofed with glass. 
In the temporary annexes will be displayed the pro- 
ducts of agriculture and of various industries, with 
their implements and tools, as well as ‘machinery 
in motion.” There is nothing special in the main 
building, with its nave, transepts, and galleries, 
except a dome of imposing dimensions at the inter- 
section of the nave and transepts. One of the gal- 
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leries is devoted to a Fine Art exhibition, taste and 
beauty not being forgotten in the display of what 
is practical and useful. 

This great Australian enterprise has been set on 
foot and organised by the Government of Victoria, 
and was officially commended to the nations of 
Europe and America by the English Government. 
The appeal has been very generally responded to, 
and the exposition will have as much of an inter- 
national character as any of the great exhibitions of 
London or Paris, Vienna or Philadelphia. The 
French have secured one-eighth of the whole space 
for their share... The French, German, Italian, and 
Belgian Governments, and others, have proved their 
warm interest in the matter by giving ships of 
their navy to carry the articles for exhibition, an 
example which might well have been followed, if 
not set, by Great Britain. One or two ships of the 
Transport service might have been well deputed for 
such a purpose, as well as for conveying the Prince 
of Wales, who is expected to honour Melbourne with 
& Visit. 

In the organisation of these great exhibitions many 
minds unite their efforts, but there is usually one 

residing spirit on whose zeal and industry success 
argely depends. It is only just to mention that the 
carrying out of the Melbourne Exhibition is mainly 
due to the zeal and experience of Mr. George Collins 
Levey, c.M.G.,the Secretary to the Royal Colonial Com- 
mission for 1880. He has held the post of Secretary 
to the Victoria Commission at all the great exhibi- 
tions since 1870. In 1878 he was made a Companion 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, and he 
wears, by permission of the English Government, the 
Cross of the French Legion of Honour. 

Born at Camberwell Grove in 1835, after education 
in private schools and at the London University, Mr. 
George Collins Levey emigrated to Victoria when 
the colony was yet in its early stage, and has taken 
an active part in its progress. At first he was in 
the Government service as clerk to the Gold Receiver, 
Castlemaine, when the escorts brought 60,000 ounces 
of the precious material to the seaboard weekly. He 
afterwards embarked in mining transactions on his 
own account, and was among the first, if not the 
first, to employ machinery for quartz-crushing. In 
1858 he visited Europe, and travelled in Russia, 
Spain, and other parts of the Continent. Returning 
to Australia in i860, he became sub-editor of the 
‘‘Herald”’ newspaper, till, in 1861, he was elected a 
member of the Legislative Assembly. In 1863 he 
became editor and proprietor of the ‘‘ Herald,” which 
he reduced in price to a penny, and thus founded cheap 
journalism in Australia. In public affairs he has 
always taken an active part, and chiefly through him 
the Alien Bill was passed, allowing land to be held 
by non-naturalised foreigners. In two subsequent 
elections he was returned to the Assembly. At the 
end of 1868, having parted with the property of the 
‘‘ Herald,” he became a contributor to the ‘ Mel- 
bourne Age,” and was for some time its editor. In 
1871 he was appointed Secretary to the Commission 
for the New South Wales Exhibition, and in the 
following year to the Melbourne Exhibition. Since 
that time he has chiefly devoted himself to such 
exhibitions, being Secretary to the Victoria Commis- 
sion at Vienna in 1873, again at Melbourne in 1875, 
at Philadelphia in 1876, and at Paris in 1878, when he 
received from the hands of the Prince of Wales, as 
President of the British Commission, the honourable 
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distinction already referred to. Of most of the exhi- 
bitions he has drawn up official reports, especially 


GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, C.M.G, 


that of the Commissioners of the Great Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. It is well that the 
arrangements for the Melbourne Exhibition of 1880 
are under the charge of a man of such public spirit 
and with so large an experience in such undertakings. 





THE FAT DOCTOR. 


lees French papers tell an amusing story of a 

Parisian doctor, whose skill and experience 
had gained him a popularity that was not affected 
by the strange conduct which would have ruined the 
practice of another physician. Doctor David, in most 
respects an agreeable man and a favourite in society, 
became immensely stout, and could not be induced 
to go upstairs to the sick room. He remained at the 
bottom of the staircase, and thence made his patient 
come forth for his professional advice. 

‘‘ Well,” cried he to the wife or nurse, ‘ how goes 
our patient?” 

‘“‘ Not very well, monsieur le doctor; he still keeps 
his bed.” 

‘‘ Tell him to make an effort and come as far as 
the landing-place.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, doctor.” 

Sometimes the patient obeyed, and came forth in 
his dressing-gown. 

‘Ah! well, my friend, you are a little better, are 
you not?” 

After some sort of mumbling answer, ‘ Eh! 
what?” shouted the doctor. ‘‘I do not understand 
you. Speak louder. A great deal better, are you 
not?” 

‘* No—no.” 

‘* Lean a little over the bannister. 


Show me your 
tongue.” 
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The doctor took from his pocket a small opera- 
glass to examine the tongue, which was put out 
for him from the second or even the third landing in 
the staircase. 

‘‘ Put it out again,” said he. ‘There is nothing 
much the matter.” 

Another unintelligible reply. 

“ Put it out now.” 

‘¢Can’t any farther.” 

‘Ah! well, it’s all right, this tongue. The pale- 
ness is gone. Thereiscertainly improvement. Good 
evening, my friend. Go and lie down again. I will 
come again to-morrow.” 

_ The patient mutters something. 

‘‘ What do you say?” 

‘“ What must I—” 

‘‘What must you do? Continue the infusion. 
Good evening.” 

But sometimes the patient could not leave his bed, 
he was the prey of a fever. The doctor was informed 
of it, still at the bottom of the staircase. 

“ He is right,” said he to the nurse; ‘he must not 
expose himself to a chill. Keep him warm. How 
goes his pulse?” 

“Tt beats very fast.” 

“That is strange. Has he passed the night pretty 
well?” 

‘He has scarcely closed his eyes a moment.”’ 

‘“‘-You astonish me.” 








‘¢ What do you prescribe for him, doctor ?’”’ 

‘“‘T am going home. Iwill send you a prescription 
immediately.” 

It is very strange, but it is true, that Dr. David 
cured most of his patients. 

The point of the satire is in this last sentence. 
The story of the fat doctor, we imagine, is intended 
to teach the comparative uselessness of drugs in 
many ailments, and the expediency of leaving as 
much as possible to the curative powers of nature, 
aided by nursing. Except when surgical aid is 
required, it is unhappily too true that medical treat- 
ment is in some complaints proverbially uncertain, 
and that cures are made with various remedies, and 
as often with none. One practical matter is certain. 
More attention should be given to Hygienic or Pre- 
ventive Medicine, on the principle that “ prevention 
is better than cure.” Not only ought public Officers 
of Health to have better recognised and more active 
functions, but private families ought to “retain” 
their doctors by annual payment; getting the benefit 
of their advice and experience on questions of diet, 
regimen, and other helps to health, instead of merely 
sending for them in time of discomfort and danger. 
In India and the colonies it is common to have the 
medical adviser thus retained by an annual payment, 
and a similar arrangement would be often useful in 
this country, especially in schools and other estab- 
lishments where many are under one roof. 
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BY LISUTENANT GEORGE T. TEMPLE, R.N., F.R.G.S. 


IIL—WINTER ON BOARD THE ‘* VEGA, 


“ Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest.” 


| ba spite of fogs, shallows, and ice, steady progress 

was made until the 12th of September, when the 
expedition was detained for six days at Irkaipi, or 
North Cape, so called because it was the northern- 
most point seen by Cook when he sailed through 
Behring Strait in 1778. The state of the ice remained 
unchanged up to the 18th, on which day the Vega 
touched bottom for the first and only time during the 
voyage, but was soon afloat again, threading her 
way between fantastically-shaped ‘‘ floe-bergs.” True 
icebergs were not seen at all. 

An obstinate struggle with ice and fogs was con- 
tinued until the 27th, when the anchor was dropped 
two hours before sunset on the east side of Koliut- 
chin Bay. There was then every prospect of making 
good progress on the morrow, but unfortunately it 
was calm during the night, and the temperature fell to 
28°4° Faht. This was sufficient to join the floe-pieces 
so firmly together that it was impossible to force a 
passage between them; and on the 28th, the narrow 
channel that was still partially open along the coast 
shoaled suddenly to the eastward. The Vega was 
therefore again made fast to the ice, but as whaling- 
ships had several times léft the same place up to the 
middle of October, it was confidently hoped that the 
first shift of wind would enable her to reach the open 
water of Behring Strait. 

This hope was not to be fulfilled. On the 25th of 
November Professor Nordenskjild wrote that a con- 





tinuation of northerly winds had packed the ice more 
and more along the coast, and had gradually brought 
the temperature down to 14°8° Faht. The young ice 
was then two feet thick, and there was no longer any 
hope of being released before the next summer. 

The spot where the Vega was frozen in was 
situated at the northern entrance to Behring Strait, 
in the neighbourhood of the tent village, Yintlen, 
1,500 yards from a flat sandy beach, and only 115 
miles from the point where the strait opens into the 
Pecific. ‘‘ When we were beset,”’ wrote Nordenskjold, 
‘there was ice-free water some few minutes farther 
east. A single hour’s steaming at full speed would 
probably have sufficed to accomplish this distance, 
and a day earlier the drift-ice at this point would 
not have formed any serious obstacle to the Vega’s 
advance.” 

‘‘This imprisonment so near the goal,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘is the one mishap during all my Arctic 
journeys that I have had most difficulty in reconciling 
myself to, but I console myself with the brilliant result, 
almost unexampled in the history of Arctic explora- 
tion, that has already been won, with our good 
winter quarters, and with the prospect of being able 
to continue our voyage next summer. A winter’s 
meteorological and magnetic observations at this 
place, and the geological, botanical, and zoological 
researches which our being frozen in will give us an 
opportunity of prosecuting, are besides of sufficient 
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interest to repay all the difficulties and troubles which 
wintering here must involve.” 

The distance from the North Cape of Europe to 
the East Cape of Asia is, as nearly as possible, 4,000 
miles; and, but for inappreciable delays in the 
first part of the voyage, there can be no doubt that 
the Vega would have accomplished the North-East 
Passage in its entirety in little more than two months. 
‘‘Over and over again we might have saved a couple 
of days,” said Nordenskjild on his return; ‘‘ and we 
were punished for wasting our time by nearly ten 
months’ imprisonment.”’ But probably no man living 
less deserves the imputation of ‘‘ wasting time”’ than 
Professor Nordenskjéld, and it should be borne in 
mind that, according to all precedent, the Vega had 
still several weeks of the navigable season before 
her when she arrived at Koliutchin Bay. The 
Swedish explorers unquestionably did all that resolu- 
tion, gallant endeavour, and intelligent skill could 
possibly effect; but 1878 was an unusually bad ice 
year to the northward of Behring Strait, and they 
were checked by circumstances alike beyond the con- 
trol of human effort and the scope of human foresight. 
At first they could hardly realise that they might 
be compelled to spend the winter on the very threshold 
of the northern portal of the Pacific; but when all 
doubt was removed by the ever-increasing strength of 
their old enemy, the ice, they manfully prepared to 
face the severities of the long and dreary months 
before them. The topgallant-masts were sent on 


deck ; the fore part of the ship was “ housed in,” or 
roofed over with a thick tent; the quarter-deck was 
covered with a thick layer of snow ‘‘ to keep the cold 
out ;” while four stoves and the galley fire kept up 


‘an equal temperature in all parts of the vessel, even 
during the most severe cold,” which was — 52°°6’ 
Fahrenheit, or nearly 85° below freezing-point. A 
magnetic observatory, built of sawn ice-blocks, was 
also erected on the beach, and, in order that the 
officers might find their way to and fro in dark 
weather and snowstorms, a path was marked out by 
ice pillars connected by a rope hand-rail. 

It will be remembered that after the telegram 
arrived from Irkutsk in October, 1878, no reliable 
news of the expedition was received until the follow- 
ing May, although some natives reported that a Rus- 
sian war-ship lay frozen in somewhere to the north- 
west of Behring Strait. This vessel was immediately 
identified as the Vega, and, as weeks grew into 
months, which brought no further tidings, expecta- 
tion was gradually succeeded by a general feeling of 
anxiety. Various plans of relief were suggested, and 
M. Sibiriakoff dispatched a steamer, specially built 
for the purpose, to render any aid that might be 
required. We now know that there were no grounds 
for serious apprehension ; still, the position of the 
Vega was by no means particularly safe. She lay 
frozen in, but not anchored, in a roadstead fully 
exposed to the northward, and was only moored to a 
mass of ice which had grounded in a depth of six 
fathoms. This slight barrier was her only protection 
against the fearful ice-pressure produced by winter 
storms. It was about 130 feet long, 80 feet broad, 
and the largest hummock rose 20 feet above the sea. 
During the fierce gales which assailed the Vega in 
the autumn and winter, the grounded ice, the ship, and 
the young ice in which she was held fast, were all 
moved together considerably nearer the shore, a 
movement proclaimed at intervals by the creaking 
and groaning of the vessel’s timbers. In the earlier 





part of the winter the newly-formed ice was driven 
with irresistible violence against some old floe-bergs 
that were stranded immediately astern of the ship, 
and huge blocks were reared one upon the other with 
a prolonged grinding moan, forming an immense 
ridge of sharp angular hummocks. Had the Vega 
been exposed to a nip like that she would probably 
have been crushed lke a walnut. The ice also 
shot up on to the flat beach, forming jagged walls 
some 20 feet high; and occasionally, as the cold 
strengthened, a loud explosion denoted the splitting 
of some hoary floe as the intruding water froze and 
expanded in the cracks. 

The Vega’s winter quarters were in latitude 
67°7’n., and longitude 173° 24’ x. The neighbouring 
land forms an extensive, slightly undulating plain, 
bounded on the south by distant hills, which, ac- 
cording to the natives, rise gradually to a considerable 
height farther inland. A great part of the plain is 
occupied by immense lagoons, separated from the 
sea by narrow sandbanks thrown up by the waves and 
ice. Vegetation was found to be scanty on the barren 
sandbanks near the coast, but farther inland the 
lake-shores produced a luxuriant growth of grasses 
and sedges, while the table-lands yielded a varied 
collection of plants peculiar to northern countries, 
besides willows, crow-berry, etc. 

The north-eastern part of Siberia is inhabited by 
a race called Tchuktches, who still, to a certain 
extent, use bone and stone implements, and who re- 
semble both the Mongolians of the Old World, and 
the Eskimos and Indians of the New.* They were 
once a formidable people, and fought battles with 
considerable bodies of Russian troops, but those 
days are long since past, and the whole population of 
the Tchuktch peninsula could not have stood against 
the Vega’s crew in case of acollision. The Tchuktch 
has black hair and eyes, sallow complexion, and is 
generally of small stature. He is very friendly and 
servicable, especially if he gets ‘‘kakau,” a common 
expression for all kinds of food, and will do almost 
anything for a drop of brandy. During the summer 
months American vessels come to trade with the 
Tchuktches, and large quantities of spirits are intro- 
duced, notwithstanding the prohibition of the Russian 
Government. Nordenskjéld made it a rule never to 
use spirits in barter, although a little was given 
sometimes as a treat. This made many of the re- 
cipients slightly intoxicated, cheerful, merry, un- 
steady on their legs, but not quarrelsome. Needles, 
knives, axes, saws, and other iron tools, besides 
bright-coloured shirts and handkerchiefs, were also 
in great request. Money was of no use, a gaudy 
soap-wrapper being more highly esteemed than a 
silver rouble, and tin or brass buttons than gold or 
silver coins. The latter went up in the market, 
however, when it was found that they could be con- 
verted into earrings by punching out the middle. 

‘Tobacco is here in universal use,’’ wrote Nor- 
denskjéld. ‘All the men, and the women too, when 
they get a chance, smoke peculiar pipes, which are 
exceedingly small, and the men always carry a tinder- 
box and tobacco-pouch. Sometimes a substitute for 
tobacco is smoked. Steel and agate are used for 
striking a light, and the tinder consists of woody 





* It is interesting to note that these people, who now dwell in the 
extreme north-east of Asia, closely resemble in their mode of life those 
described by Nearchus as inhabiting the south-west coast of the same 
continent, when he made his voyage at the command of Alexander the 
Great more than two thousand years ago. 
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fibre prepared by chewing. Tobacco and its sub- 
stitutes are also chewed, the old quid being placed 
behind the ear to dry before it is finally smoked. 
Salt is not used, but all are fond of sugar. They do 
not care for coffee, except with a great quantity of 
sugar, but they like tea. 

‘¢Some bore amulets on the neck, and one carried 
a Greek cross. He appeared to have been baptized, 
but his Christianity was not of a satisfactory kind. 





SALUTING CAPE TCHELYUSKIN, 


It consisted in crossing himself to the sun with much 
zeal when we were present. With this exception 
we could discover no trace of religion or religious 
observances.” 

The dress of the men consists of one or more rein- 
deer-skin ‘“ pesks,’”’ or tunics, resembling those worn 
by the Lapps. Over the “‘ pesk ” a shirt of gut is worn 
in rainy or snowy weather, and a similar shirt of 
cotton cloth on State occasions. The principal head- 
dress consists of a close-fitting cap ornamented with 
pearls, but both men and women were generally bare- 
headed. In winter a fur hood is worn. The foot 
covering consists of moccasins, with soles of walrus 
or bear skin. The women also wear “ pesks,” which 
are very wide and have no skirt, being sewed to- 
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gether so as to form wide trousers reaching to the 
knee; the sleeves are wide and open at the elbow. 
The women allow their hair to grow freely, part it in 
the middle, and wear it in long plaits. The men 
clip theirs to the root, with the exception of the outer 
edge, which is left an inch long all round, and is 
combed over the forehead in front. Most of the men 
carry pearls or other ornaments in the ears. The 
women are tattooed with two dark blue lines on each 


side of the face from the eye to the chin, four lines 
on the chin converging towards the mouth, and some 
peculiarly-formed markings on the cheek. The men 
are sometimes, but not always, painted with a black 
right-angled cross, placed obliquely on the cheek- 
bone, or with some reddish-brown colouring matter. 

Like the Lapps of Northern Europe, the Tchuktches 
form two distinct tribes—the Coast people, who live 
by fishing, including whale fishing and hunting the 
seal and walrus, and the Reindeer, or nomad 
Tchuktches, who, as their name implies, chiefly 
subsist on the produce of their reindeer, the herds 
sometimes numbering several thousand tame animals. 
During winter, when fishing is impossible, the coast 
Tchuktches travel along the coast with dog sledges, 
and carry on barter with the natives of other vil- 
lages. 

The villages of the coast population are generally 
situated on the low sandy strips separating the sea 
from the lagoons, which form a distinctive feature 
of the whole north-eastern coast of Siberia. The 
dwellings are large roomy tents of seal and walrus 
hides, sewed firmly together and stretched over 





wooden frames. They contain one or more smaller 
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tents, or sleeping chambers, of double reindeer skin, 
which are heated to such a degree by blubber lamps 
that even in the coldest weather the occupants, of 
both sexes, go almost naked. In summer, when the 
stifling heat of the inner tent would be unbearable, 
a wood fire is kept up in the outer compartment, the 
smoke collecting in dense volumes under the hole in 
the roof through which it is supposed to escape. 
Nordenskjild states that English authors who 
refer Eskimos and Tchuktches to the same origin are 
mistaken. It was found that the natives on the 
American side of Behring Strait are pure Eskimo, 
but that the language spoken by the Tchuktches, of 
which Lieutenant Nordqvist collected about 1,000 
words, is quite different, and probably allied to that 
of the Iranian races. On the other hand there is a 
striking correspondence between the household fur- 
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niture of the Tchuktches and Eskimos, even down to 
the most minute particulars. At one of the villages, 
however, the Swedes saw reindeer meat boiling in a 
large pot of cast-iron, which, with many other uten- 
sils, had evidently been obtained from Americans or 
Russians. In another tent an old woman was laying 
in a winter stock of vegetables by filling sealskin 
sacks with the spinach-like contents of reindeer 
paunches. Other sealskin sacks, which are both air 
and water-tight, were filled with blubber and train 
oil. The children seemed to be well cared for and 
healthy ; they were so wrapped up that they resem- 
bled furry balls, and were often carried on tho 
shoulder both by men and women. Inside the huts, 
however, they were quite naked, and in that state 
would sometimes run out on the frozen ground, with 
the temperature below freezing-point. 








SOME EXOTIC FRUITS. 


HE supply of fruit, in this country especially, 

may be considered, in reference to the appendages 
of the table, as next in importance to that of bread- 
corn and culinary esculents; for many fruits are as 
wholesome as they are pleasant, and some greatly 
assist in curing particular diseases. Of the hardier 
kinds there are some, as the apple and the pear, which, 
happily, either are, or may be, within the reach of 
the most humble occupier of a cottage and garden, 
while there is a great variety of choice for those of 
larger means. In this article it is not intended to 
treat of fruits with which most are quite familiar, but 
to give some information respecting a few exotic 
fruits which are only at times to be seen either at the 
great fruiterers’ or at some of our horticultural ex- 
libitions, and with which the public generally are 
less acquainted. . 


THE BANANA. 


Large supplies of the fruit of the dwarf banana 
(Musa Cavendishii) are constantly reaching this country 
from Madeira and other places, and thus an addition 
of a most nutritious fruit has been made to the 
dessert. The plant, too, has been fruited at many 
places in this country, and large bunches of fine 
fruit have been exhibited at some of our horticultural 
exhibitions. It may therefore prove interesting to 
many to learn something respecting the introduction 
andculiivation of this very valuable dwarf banana, or 
plantain.* 

It was originally introduced into this country by 
the late Duke of Devonshire, through his collector, the 
late Mr. John Gibson, who met with it at Madagascar 
on his mission to India (in pursuit of that prince of 
flowering trees, the Amhérstia nédbilis), and thence 
transmitted it to Chatsworth, where the plant first 
produced fruit in England. From Chatsworth this 
banana was sent to the islands of the Pacific. It 
happened that at the time of its introduction a son of 
the late missionary Williams was on a visit to Chats- 
worth for the purpose of studying plants, and so 





* There are two other species of Musa (M. paradisiaca and M. sapien- 
— both of which also produce excellent fruit; but as these plants 
attain a height of from twenty-five to thirty feet, they are rarely grown 
in this country, on accouut of the quantity of room they require. 


qualifying himself as a botanical collector when he 
returned to the scene of his father’s self-denying 
labours among the islanders of the Pacific. 

There it was that the duke, with that thoughtful 
kindness that ever distinguished him, took the oppor- 


DWARF BANANA. 








tunity of sending a few young plants of the dwarf 
musa, in the hope that thus he might add to the few 
comforts of the simple inhabitants of those beautiful 
islands, in many of which it was known to be almost 
impossible, through want of adequate shelter, to 
cultivate the ordinary plantain, rising, as that does, 
; to the height of twenty feet or more, and therefore 
| peculiarly liable to have its huge leaves torn tn pieces 
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by the winds. But although the plants sent from 


Chatsworth reached their destination in safety, still, 
owing to misfortunes that overtook the mission, 
nothing was heard of the result of the experiment 
for more than a dozen years, and even then it was 
learnt incidentally, through the letters of a news- 
paper correspondent, that the new banana had 


BANANAS. 


already spread through the principal islands of the 
Pacific, and had proved an incalculable blessing to 
their inhabitants. Here was, indeed, a case of 
almost literally ‘‘casting bread upon the waters,” 
the tidings of which, as an act of successful benevo- 
lence, did not reach the promoter until after many 
days. 

Mr. James Bateman, F.R.s. (to whom we are so 
much indebted for his splendid works on orchids), 
from whose interesting paper on this Dwarf Banana 
(read at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
of London) we have gleaned most of the foregoing 
particulars, gives the following additional informa- 
tion as to the effect of the introduction of so valuable 
a fruit into the islands of the Pacific. 

Another devoted missionary (the Rev. Joseph 
Moore, now settled in Congleton), who laboured for 
many years at Tahiti, adds his testimony to the vast 
boon conferred on the South Sea islanders by the 
introduction of the dwarf bananas. ‘‘ He tells me,” 
Mr. Bateman says, ‘‘that he understood these were 
brought by young Williams from Chatsworth in 
1838, but that he himself first heard of them in 1844. 
At that time the natives had discovered their value, 
and were cultivating them everywhere in preference 
to all other kinds. They cook them,” he adds, ‘in 
various ways, principally by baking them in the 
native oven, which is simply a hole dug in the 
ground, at the bottom of which hot stones are placed, 
all being then well covered up. The missionaries 
frequently make fritters of them. ‘The natives, 
moreover, make a dish called ‘poipoi,’ by beating 
the plantains into a pulp and mixing it with cocoa-nut 
milk. This is extremely fattening, and the chiefs 
used to luxuriate in it. You might often see the 
mothers with a dish of the aforesaid ‘ poipoi’ on 
one side, and a (cocoa-nut) basin of water on the 
other, squatting down with a little child on their 
knees. They would then, after first dipping two 
of their fingers in the water, insert them in the 
*poipoi,’ take out a great lump, cram it into the 
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child’s mouth, and continue the operation until the 
poor thing showed by unmistakable signs that it could 
possibly hold no more.” 

In the Pacific islands these bananas are produced 
at all seasons, and may be had all the year round at 
dinner. 

Mr. Bateman’s paper also contains an account of 
the ease with which the fruit of the dwarf banana 
which accompanied it had been produced at his. 
country seat in Staffordshire. He says: “‘I send 
for exhibition a few bananas, being a portion of a 
much larger bunch produced on a plant (Musa 
Cavendishit) now fruiting at Knypersley. Iam aware 
that the fruit itself is no longer a novelty, neither 
have I anything new to communicate on the subject 
of its cultivation, which is by this time perfectly 
understood, but I am anxious simply to call attention 
to the ease with which a supply of excellent fruit, 
most welcome at this unprolific season of the year 
(April), can be obtained under circumstances and 
conditions such as neither pines, grapes, peaches, 
nor figs would endure. It has now been found 
desirable, where orchids are grown to any extent, ta 
have what is called ‘a hospital ’—7.e., a receptacle 
for old plants that are out of health, or for new- 
comers that it may be deemed necessary to subject 
to a sort of quarantine. This desideratum I managed 
to obtain in the vacant interval—not more than 
twelve feet by eight feet— between a melon-pit, 
heated by hot water, and a high west wall, and which 
was so dark and uninviting as to be quite useless for 
any ordinary horticultural purpose. Two or three 
sashes, fixed at not more than eight feet from the 
ground, connected the pit with the wall, a few hot- 
water pipes were introduced, and my ‘hospital’ 
was at once complete. It occurred to me, however, 
that as my invalids required more than the usual 
quantum of shade, it might be possible to introduce 
a plant of the Musa, which, even if it yielded na. 
fruit in so unpromising a position, would, at all 
events, supply, by means of its leaves, the place of 
some shading material, and with this view 1 had a 
brick border formed that would hold about two cubic 
yards of earth, in which a young Musa was planted 
about this time last year (April). Here it grew 
freely enough, gave no trouble, supplied the requi- 
site shade, and has now yielded a bunch of fruit, of 
the merits of which such of our fellows as may 
happen to attend the meeting can judge for them- 
selves. I may add that the plant which produced 
the specimens now exhibited is already cut down, 
and its place supplied by another yeung J/usa, which 
I have no doubt will succeed as well as its prede- 
cessor.” 

On the subject of banana-dressing, Mr. Bateman 
says: ‘‘I would just observe that in England neither 
the cook nor the confectioner seems as yet to have 
taken the matter in hand, except that at Chatsworth 
a delicious banana-ice was sometimes to be seen. 
Undressed, the fruit are exceedingly wholesome, of 
which, indeed, I have not to go far for an example, 
a portion of the bunch now on the table having been 
sent to a poor neighbour of mine, now lying on a bed 
from which, I greatly fear, he will never rise; and 
who, though he had been forbidden to touch any 
kind of crdinary fruit, has found the bananas ex- 
ceedingly wholesome and refreshing.” 

Banana marmalade and banana fritters will be 
found most excellent. The fruit may also be dried 
and preserved as a sweetmeat. 
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THE LEE-CHEE AND THE LONG-YEN. 


These are two Chinese fruits produced by two 
species of Euphdria. The Lee-chee, or Litchi, is the 
fruit of EZ. Litchi, which is a tree with compound 
leaves, not unlike those of the common ash-tree. 
This fruit is a berry, of a red colour when ripe, 
except in one variety, which remains green. The 
long-yen, or longan, is the fruit of E. Longdna, 
which is also a tree resembling the former, but the 
fruit is not so large, and is of a light-brown colour. 
In both species the pulp of the fruit is surrounded 
with a tough, thin, leathery coat. It is a colourless, 
semi-transparent substance, in the centre of which 
is a dark-brown seed, of different sizes in the different 
varieties. The flavour of the pulp is slightly sweet, 
sub-acid, and particularly pleasant to the taste in a 
warm climate. The fruit of the lee-chee, dried either 
in the sun or by fire-heat, is frequently brought to 
England from China, and it is much esteemed. In 
this state the pulp is shrivelled and reduced within 
the coat or shell to half its usual size, and has a rich 
and sweet taste if it has been well preserved. The 
fruit of the long-yen has been ripened in one or two 
places in this country—in hothouses, of course—and 
persons well acquainted with the long-yen in its 
native places of growth pronounced the fruit to be 
quite as good as that grown within or near the 
tropics. 

The trees producing these fruits belong to the 
order Sapinddcee (soapworts), and it is singular that 
while the leaves and branches of many of the plants 
included in the order are unquestionably poisonous, 
the fruit of others is valuable as an article of the 
dessert. 


THE CUSTARD-APPLE. 

The fruit frequently seen in our fruit-shops, and 
sold under the name of custard-apple, is not the 
true custard-apple (Andna reticuldta), but the fruit 
of another species of anona (4. sguamdsa), the sweet 
sop. The plant producing this fruit is often only a 
small bush, growing in all the West Indian islands, 
where it bears a greenish fruit, covered with scales, 
and having the appearance of a young pine-cone. 
The skin of the fruit is half an inch thick, and con- 
tains an abundance of thick, sweet, luscious pulp. In 
many parts of the Indian Archipelago it is a favourite 
fruit. The fruit of the true custard-apple (A. reticu- 
data) is inferior to the sweet sop, which it resembles, 
though it is much larger, of a dark-brown, and has 
the surface netted all over. The pulp is yellowish 
or reddish, and of about the consistence of custard. 

Another species is the sour sop (4. muricdta), which 
forms in the West Indies a picturesque small tree, 
resembling a bay-tree. The flowers are yellow, and 
have an unpleasant odour. The fruit is often as 
heavy as two pounds, or even three pounds; it is 
covered all over with weak prickles; its skin is of a 
yellowish green, and very thin; its pulp is more like 
pith, is as white as milk, and is sweet, mixed with a 
most agreeable acid. The smell and taste of the 
fruit, flowers, and whole plant resemble very much 
those of black currants. Then there is the cherimoyer 
(A. Cherimdlia), which is easily known from A. murt- 
cdta by its leaves not being shining and of a bright 
green, but hoary with short down, and very blunt. 
It forms a small tree about twelve or fourteen feet 
high, and is much valued in Peru on account of 
the excellence of its fruit. The flowers are very fra- 








grant. The fruit is heart-shaped, of a greyish brown 
or black, when ripe, with a scaly rind ; the pulp is 
white, sweet, and rich. 

Two other species are the 4. sylvatica (called Araticy 
do mato in Brazil), which has light white wood, very 
fit for the use of turners, and fruit good for the 
dessert; and A. palustris, the wood of the roots of 
which is used for making corks in Brazil. The fruit 
of this last has an agreeable taste, but it is a strong 
nareotic. 

All these plants belong to the natural order Ano- 
nacee, which consists of tropical or subtropical trees 
or bushes, that usually abound in a powerful aroma- 
tic secretion, which renders the flowers of some very 
fragrant, the leaves of others a grateful perfume, and 
the dried fruits of many so highly aromatic as to vie 
with the spices of commerce. Among these last is 
the ZEthiopian pepper of the shops, which is yielded 
by the fruit of Uvdria aromdatica. Of other plants of 
the order (as those which have been described) the 
fruit is succulent, and abounds in a delicate juice, 
which renders it a pleasant article of food. 


THE MANGO. 


The mango-tree (Mangifera indica) is large and 
spreading, like the walnut, with lancelike shining 
green leaves, seven or eight inches in length, having 
a sweet resinous smell, and white flowers growing 
in bunches at the extremities of the branches. Tho 
fruit is a large kidney-shaped drupe, covered with a 
smooth, softish, resinous, pale-green yellow or half-red 
skin, and containing an ovate, woody, fibrous, com- 
pressed nut or stone, within which is an ovate kernel, 
softand pulpy. When ripe, and replete with an agree- 


able juice, the fruit eats like an apple, but is more 
juicy; it has a rich perfumed flavour, accomyanied 
by a grateful acidity. 


The mango being one of the most highly esteemed 
fruits of the East, it is surprising to hear it some- 
times described as like nothing so much as a mixture 
of tow and turpentine. As turpentine is a secretion 
abounding in all the plants of the family (Anacar- 
didcez) to which the mango belongs, it may be 
secreted in larger quantities in neglected varieties, 10 
which also the filaments of the nut will likewise 
abound. In well-cultivated varieties, however, the 
fruit is sweet and rich flavoured, juicy, and nearly a8 
free from fibres as a melon. It is considered a very 
wholesome fruit, and, except very fine pineapples, 18 
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preferred to any fruit in India, especially in the hot 
months. 

The mango is now successfully cultivated in the 
West Indies, whence the supplies in a fresh state 
come to this country. It has for some time also been 
successfully cultivated in this country, more particu- 
larly at Chatsworth (the Duke of Devonshire’s), 
where good crops of well-formed and highly fla- 
youred fruits have been produced. 


THE AVOCADO PEAR. 


Tho fruit bearing this name (which we occasionally 
see in our fruit shops) is that of a species of Pérsea 
(P. gratissima), a plant belonging to the natural 
order Laurdcee@. This avocado pear of the West 
Indies receives its name in consequence of the resem- 
blance in form between it and that of an European 
pear. The plant which produces it is a tree about 
the size of an apple-tree, to which, however, it is not 
in any way related. The leaves are oblong and 
veiny, and the flowers are small and of a greenish- 
yellow colour. The fruit is the size of a large pear, 
and is regarded as one of the best produced in the 
West Indian islands. In the middle it is yellow, and 
contains a kernel enclosed in a soft rind. In taste it 
is said to resemble the peach, but to be much more 
agreeable, though not so sweet. It is sometimes 
eaten with pepper and salt, but more frequently with 
a little sugar and lime-juice. Three varieties are 
mentioned—the red, the purple, and the green. 


THE POMEGRANATE. 


The pomegranate (Punica grandtum), which belongs 
to the myrtle family (Myrtaceae), is a native of most 
parts of the south of Europe and of China. Itisa 
ow deciduous tree, with very showy flowers and 


POMEGRAD 


fruit. The calyx is very thick and fleshy, and of a 


fine red colour; the petals are scarlet. The fruit is 
a large, red-coloured berry, covered with a hard 
coriaceous rind, and beautifully crowned with the 
tube of the calyx, which is sharply toothed, and 
remains even after the fruit is ripe, contributing 
greatly to ite singular and beautiful appearance. 
The juicy, pleasant-flavoured acid pulp, which covers 
the numerous seeds, makes the pomegranate an 
object of desire in hot countries. In this country 
the fruit will ripen in a greenhouse in October, and 





its singular and beautiful appearance contributes to 
the variety of the dessert. The supplies, however, 
which we see at the fruiterers’ shops are from 
abroad. 

Medicinal properties are attributed to the flowers 
and the bark of the root of the pomegranate. The 
inspissated juice of the fruit forms one of the most 
agreeable constituents of the sherbets of the East, 
and the abundant and pleasant acid of the fruit 
renders it not only a favourite when eaten, but is 
held in high estimation as an ingredient in those 
refreshing and cooling beverages so much needed in 
hot climates, and to which the professors of the 
Moslem faith are confined. It is also used to flavour 
certain cooked viands, much as lemon-juice is em- 
ployed in Europe. 


THE GUAVA. 


Though the guava is most easily cultivated, few 
persons have tasted the fruit ripened in this country. 
With very little trouble, however, an abundant crop 
of this very desirable fruit may be obtained every 
year, and thus an acceptable addition may be made 
to the dessert, either in a fresh state or in the form of 
jelly. Large supplies of guava jelly reach this 
country from the West Indies and from Madeira, 
but it is generally much too sweet, and inferior to 
the jelly made from home-grown fruit. 

There are several kinds of guava, but the best and 
most desirable is that called Cattley’s (Psidium 
Cattleidnum), a native of South America. This 
plant resembles the other species in general habit 
and appearance, but the fruit is larger, nearly 
spherical, and of a fine deep claret colour, growing 
in the axils of the leaves; the skin has much the 
consistence of that of a ripe fig, but it is thinner; 
the interior is a soft fleshy pulp, purplish-red near 
the skin, but becoming paler towards the middle, 
and at the centre it is quite white; it is juicy, and in 
consistence is much like a strawberry, to which it 
bears some resemblance in flavour. 

The guava belongs to the myrtle family (IMyrtdcee). 
It will thrive well in the back part of a vinery, 
planted in a mixture of loam and peat; and one 
good-sized plant will afford an abundant supply of 
fruit for many weeks. The two kinds grown in the 
West Indies are the white guava (Psidium pyriferum), 
the fruit of which is yellow; and the red guava 
(P. pomiferum), which has fruit of a beautiful red, 
but which is not so agreeable to eat as the other. 


THE PRICKLY PEAR, OR INDIAN FIG. 


The prickly pear (supplies of which now frequently 
reach this country) is the fruit of the Opintia vulgaris, 
a native of, or naturalised in, the south of Europe, 
and one of the hardiest of all the cacti. Of this 
plant there are forests on Mount Etna, growing in 
chinks and crevices of the rocks, where there appears 
searcely soil enough to contain the roots. The plant 
is equally abundant in the rocky districts of Spain, 
growing most vigorously. The fruit is in the form 
of a fig or pear, with clusters of small spines on the 
skin, which encloses a fleshy pulp of a red or purple 
colour, and having an agreeable subacid flavour. It 
is called tuna in Spain, and is so great a favourite in 
that country that, Karwinski tells us, in September 
hundreds of vendors sit in the streets of the Spanish 
towns, busily employed in stripping the fruit off 
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the branches that have been gathered loaded with it, 
their hands and arms being fearfully swollen from 
‘wounds caused by the spines, which they have not 
leisure to avoid, so great is the impatience of the 
purchasers to obtain the fruit. He adds that many 
Spaniards will eat more than a hundred prickly pears 
in one day; and that some indulge to such an excess 
that they bring on cholera, which is often attended 
by death, especially if the sufferer attempts to miti- 
gate the disease by drinking brandy. 


There are other exotic fruits besides those which 
have been now described, which it is believed might 
{with the appliances now at command) be success- 
fully cultivated in this country. As, for example, 
the akee-tree (Blighia sdpida), the fruit of which, in 
the West Indies, is found very wholesome and nou- 
wishing ; the anchovy pear (Grias cauliflora), which 
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greatly resembles in taste the East Indian mango ; 
the jamrosade, or rose-apple (Hugénia or Jambdsa vul- 
garis), the Malay apple (Hugénta malaccénsis), the 
fruit of both of which is rose-scented, with the 
flavour of a ripe apricot, and considered wholesome ; 
the mammee-tree (Mamméa americana), with fruit 
also having the taste of the apricot; the loquat, or 
Japan quince (Hriobdtrya japdnica), which resembles 
an apple in taste; and last, though certainly not 
least, the mangosteen (Garcinia mangostdna), the fruit 
of which is esteemed one of the richest in the 
world, having a soft juicy pulp, of a delicious flavour, 
partaking of the strawberry and the grape. In the 
East Indies it is the only fruit which sick people are 
allowed to eat without scruple. 

The introduction and cultivation of new exotic 
fruits may be considered as a very rational and enter- 
taining object for such as have the means, the time, 
and a taste for gardening. A. 





LUPO, THE SICILIAN BRIGAND. 


v. 
HEN Bianca recovered consciousness she was 
lying on a couch in her father’s house, at- 
‘tended by her own maid. 

‘‘Oh, Prudenza, was it all a dream, or was it 
really the play?” she asked, endeavouring to collect 
her scattered senses. 

‘Alas, signorina! it was no dream. The brigands 
surrounded the theatre. Lupo, with some of his 


band, entered behind the scenes, bound and gagged 


the actors and actresses, and then they invented a 
‘play for themselves, the ruffians! stripped all the 
ladies of their jewels, sent your poor papa home to 
get the money he hoards so carefully, and I do think 
his excellenza is going crazy. There he sits, crying 
and moaning, ‘My daughter’s dowry! The villains! 
All gone! every centisimo! Oh, those brigands!’ 
And if one of them had not the impudence to bring 
you home, signorina. He puts you into your own 
‘carriage, and tells Giacomo to drive here, getting 
in beside you as coolly as possible. Imagine my 
feelings at seeing a brigand lift out my young lady in 
a dead swoon. I instantly fell at his feet, crying, 
‘Take the spoons and forks, take all the silver, but 
spare our lives!’ 

‘*¢ Hush!’ says he. ‘Don’t be a fool, but take 
‘care of your young lady, and bid her not be alarmed. 
All will come right,’ and then the rogue was off like 
a flash of lightning.” 

‘« What was this brigand like?” inquired Bianca, 
in whose mind a horrible suspicion began to dawn. 

‘Well, he was tall and slim; about the height of 
your betrothed, and now I think of it his voice was 
not unlike; but it was dark, and I could not distin- 
guish his features.” 

Bianca’s suspicions were now confirmed. ‘ Vittorio 
has joined the brigands,” thought she. ‘ Love and 
ambition have led him into crime.” 

That he had joined that lawless crew in the hope 
of winning the money they both so ardently desired 
‘she never doubted. She deplored the fact, but in 
her heart of hearts excused Vittorio. Was it not 
dove of her that had led him astray ? 


VI. 
In a dwelling formed by the disused works of an 





exploded mine, half way up a precipitous and appa- 
rently inaccessible cliff overlooking the sea, the 
brigands were dividing their spoil. The remains of 
a tolerably substantial feast might be observed on 
the rough wooden table, round which were seated 
the élite of the company. At the head sat Lupo, 
sorting little heaps of notes, and now and then hold- 
ing up to the light and examining the trinkets taken 
from the ladies at the theatre. 

‘“We shall be able to have a little fun in Spain 
with all this,” he remarked. 

“Ts it not time to embark?’ asked Vittorio, im- 
patiently, casting an eager glance down upon the 
seaport below, where the, ship lay waiting in the 
harbour. That ship was full of carabineers. The 
town was crammed with them. Once on board, the 
brigands were in his power. Sicily was delivered of 
acurse! Glory, wealth, Bianca were his! 

But if he were discovered now? If anything 
should occur to arouse the suspicions of Lupo? It 
was a trying moment. 

‘‘These earrings will please my little Carlotta. 
Perhaps they may console her a little for losing her 
dear papa,” mused the brigand chief, holding up the 
Marchesa di Roccabella’s treasures. “Ah! (with 
asigh). It is hard for a family man like me, fond 
of all the domestic joys, to have to expatriate himseli. 
There’s my old father. Who knows if I shall ever 
see him again alive? I have settled a handsome 
sum on him; enough to make him comfortable for 
the rest of his days. What a man that was. Seven 
times he escaped from prison. Three times from unc+? 
the very hands of the executioner. I never shi'l 
forget his last injunctions,” continued Lupo, with 
filial piety, ‘‘as I kissed his hand and bade him fare- 
well yesterday. ‘Continue a credit to the family, 
he said, ‘and go on with the business wherever you 
may be. Do not turn respectable whilst there is any 
vigour left in you; there will always be time for 
that.’ My eldest son, too, is a promising lad. He 
has been in several affairs which really do him credit. 
I feel that I can leave the honour of the family safely 
in his hands; but it was an affecting scene yesterday. 
These partings are heartrending.”” Saddened by har- 
rowing recollections of the family leave-taking, the 
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brigand again heaved a sigh, then turning to Vittorio, 
“] think you said there is nothing that you care to 
have?” 

‘Nothing,’ answered Della Croce with assumed 
carelessness; ‘‘ stay, there is one little trifle rather 
struck my fancy—that locket.” 

“This?” asked Lupo, holding up poor Bianca’s 
treasure; “‘it is a pretty thing. What a fuss she 
made about it. Ha! ha! ha! I bet anything it con- 
tains the hair of her betrothed. Let us look. Ha! 
The portrait of an officer of carabinieri!” 

“If he recognises it for mine all is lost,” thought 
Vittorio, and he made a sign to his followers to be on 
their guard. 

Meantime the chief glanced twice or thrice from 
the portrait to Vittorio, and back again from Vittorio 
to the portrait. He said no word, but his eye flashed 
lightning, and our hero perceived plainly that his 
secret was discovered. He did not lose his presence 
of mind. 

‘Some one will be watching from the ship ; surely 
they will understand a signal of distress,”’ thought 
he, and stepping forward to the opening of the exca- 
vation, and fastening his handkerchief to the point of 
his gun, he hoisted it in the air. 

Lupo remained immersed for a few seconds in deep 
thought, then, ‘‘ Are we all here ?’”’ he inquired. 

‘““Not more than half,” was the answer. “ Pie- 
truccio and five bands have already started for the 

ort.” 

“Started! Without my orders! They deserve 
their fate. My brothers,’ he continued, ‘we are 
betrayed. Secure the new band, disarmthem. They 
are carabinieri in disguise.” 

Vittorio told his men not to resist. Resistance in 
any case would have been useless, and if the signal 
had been seen all might not yet be lost. They were 
disarmed and bound. 

“Now,” said Lupo, ‘‘ you three rush after those 
fools, and if they have already embarked tell the 
authorities the plot is discovered, the seven cara- 
binieri with their chief are in my power, and if that 
ship leaves the port with one brigand on it, or if any 
of my followers are seized, I shoot my prisoners. 
Traitor!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ and 1 have believed in you. 
To deceive me with your plausible stories and your 
air of frankness. Had it not been for that locket, I 
should now be on board the ship. <A very neat idea. 
But they have not got old Lupo yet. And I will be 
revenged in any case. Pazienza! One whom I have 
treated like a brother! And you can look me in the 
face; you are not ashamed ?” 

‘“No,”’ returned Vittorio della Croce. ‘‘I am not 
ashamed of having served my country against its 
worst enemy. I have but fought you with your own 
weapons. How many proprietors have you deluded 
from their homes to rob or murder? How many 
widows and orphans have youmade? To how many 
homes have you brought disaster? How many 
families have you ruined? If you can think of all 
that with a clear conscience, I don’t see that mine 
need be troubled.” 

“That’s as people think,” returned the brigand, 
‘“‘T have simply pursued the 
profession in which I was brought up from my 
earliest infancy. We are a community of people at 
war with the rest of the world. The odds are fright- 
fully against us in the long run, so we have to make 
the most of our opportunities. We have need of the 
utmost courage, dexterity, and patience to enable us 





to earn our living. Amongst ourselves we are 
affectionate, loyal, and honourable to a degree seldom 
seen in your civilised world. Yet when we are cap- 
tured no quarter is shown us. We are massacred 
like dogs, our most sacred wishes are scorned, our 
purest affections scoffed at, the most solemn promise 
given to a brigand is not held binding, whereas our 
word pledged in the last hour, to whoever it may be, 
is never broken, even at the risk of life.” 

Two scouts, who had gone to reconnoitre, now 
returned, crying, ‘‘ We must be off; the carabinier: 
are coming up by the underground path!” 

‘‘Whose treachery is this?” exclaimed Lupo. 
‘** But I will not go without some revenge.” Taking 
deliberately his dagger from his sash and examining 
the blade. Then addressing our hero, ‘‘ If you have 
any last request to make you may mention it.” 

‘One request,’ replied Vittorio. ‘To send back 
the locket with a lock of my hair to Bianca di 
Morone, and let her know that I died true to my 
country and to her.” 

The carabineers arrived too late upon the field. The 
brigands had made good their escape, and only their 
hapless victims were left bleeding in the gloomy 
eave. Three were corpses; the rest, with their 
leader, still breathed. 

‘‘Then you saw my signal?” said Della Croce, in 
a faint voice, to the friend who, bending over him, 
began to bind up his wounds. 

‘“We saw it, and guessed that something was 
wrong. A party was immediately dispatched from 
the ship, but we should not have found the way here 
had it not been for the information previously given 
us by an old woman, the innkeeper’s wife. She told 
us of the subterranean passage, and gave us a clua 
by which we found our way here quickly.” 

At this moment the boom of a ship’s gun was 
heard. 

‘‘Hark! That means they are off,” said’ the 
officer, ‘‘and all the brigands on board secured. 
Lupo has escaped us, but five bands had already em- 
barked ; fearing to lose them by delay, the ship made 
off, not waiting for the rest.” 

‘Ten thousand francs a brigand, and five bands,” 
murmured Vittorio della Croce. ‘Bind up my 
wounds well; staunch the blood; I will live yet to 
win my bride!” 


VII. 


Ir need not be said with what feverish impatience 


Bianca waited for tidings of her lover. The news 
that some of the brigands had been taken reached 
her ears, but no further particulars. Was se 
amongst them, or had he escaped ? Her state of mind 
was the more wretched as she could confide her fearful 
apprehensions to no one. Not for the world would she 
have disclosed what she imagined to be her lover’s 
guilty secret. If alive, she would strive to guard his 
name from suspicion ; if dead, she would retire int 
a convent and pray for his soul. Meantime the secret 
suspense was terrible. The month had just elapsed 
after which, hearing no news of her lover, she was to 
conclude that he had died a victim to his love for her, 
when one day Prudenza, who had been out on a shops | 
ping excursion, rushed into her mistress’s presence, 
breathless and pale with terror. 

“The brigands! the brigands! and oh, the poor 
young man. Your sposo, signorina. How shall I 
tell you? But here is your locket, and he died true 
to you and his country. Oh, the heartless ruffian !”? 
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Amidst these somewhat incoherent exclamations, 
the following story was at last elucidated. Prudenza 
had executed her commissions, and was returning 
home in the dusk, when she was accosted by a gentle- 
man, well-dressed, with a smooth-shaven face and 
manners of remarkable blandness, who desired to 
speak with her on a matter of great importance to 
her young lady. Prudenza was nothing loth, being 
accustomed to similar demands from Bianca’s ad- 
mirers, and knowing they were usually accompanied 
by some acceptable little present to herself. She 
motioned the gentleman into a by-street, and there 
received from his hands the locket which has played 
such an important part in this story. 

‘‘ Why, the brigands took this!’’ exclaimed the 
astonished waititig-maid. ‘* How could your excel- 
lency have got it from their hands? Was it found 
on one who was captured ?” 

‘Never mind how it was found,’’ returned the 
stranger, somewhat drily, ‘‘but give it to your 
young lady, and tell her that her lover died true to 
his country and to her.” 

*‘Dead! that splendid young man dead! Oh, 
Madonna mia!” exclaimed Prudenza, horrified. 
‘‘How did it happen? Oh dear, signore, is there 
no mistake? Vittorio della Croce was his name.” 

‘‘No mistake ; the brigands killed him,” replied 
the unknown gentleman, quietly. ‘‘ He betrayed 
one Lupo, who never fails of his revenge.” 

‘‘Lupo! Hush! don’t mention his name,” cried 
the terrified girl, looking round with a shudder. 

‘Take the locket to your lady,” said the stranger, 
with rather a peculiar smile, as he turned and walked 
leisurely away. 

% % ts % 


On Bianca’s grief I do not wish to dwell. She 
fell ill, and lay for a long time between life and 


death. The old count left off moaning over the lost 
dowry to bewail the probable loss of his daughter. 
When at last, however, she showed signs of recovery, 
her father began to sigh afresh over her ruined pros- 
pects. ‘‘Of what use,” he said, ‘ will be her restora- 
tion to health, only to be immured in a convent for 
the rest of her life?” 

He was talking to the Marchesa di Roccabella, 
who had been nursing Bianca, for in spite of a little 
love of mischief, she was not bad-hearted. 

“Oh, don’t talk of nuns and gloomy things,” ex- 
claimed the marchesa. ‘‘ We won’t let Bianca go into 
a convent: no such nonsense.” 


the old man. “Besides, it will be, perhaps, the 
only course open toher. Without a dowry, what man 
will marry her?” 

‘Vittorio della Croce will marry her,” said a voice, 
and our hero drew aside the curtains which draped 
the entrance and stood before the astonished pair. 

‘Avaunt! avaunt!” cried the marchesa, making 
the sign of the cross in the sincere belief that she saw 
a spectre. And indeed Vittorio looked like the ghost 
of his former self, so pale, so thin had he become. 
But it was in a very human voice that he addressed 
the old man. 

‘‘Count di Morone, I have come to claim your 
daughter’s hand. Here is more than the sum you 
stipulated for, and with my blood I have earned it.” 

* * Es 


There is little more to say. The faithful couple 
who had so nearly forfeited their lives to one another 
were married amidst general rejoicings. 








LUPO, THE SICILIAN BRIGAND. 


Then at last the old miser ceased to bewail the 
loss of the 500,000 francs. ‘If the brigands had 
not taken it I must have parted with it now, so I have 
lost nothing,” he reflected, with much inward 
satisfaction. 

Only Lupo had reason to be dissatisfied with the 
turn affairs had taken. He had been outwitted and 
had missed his revenge. He still lives, but being now 
too old for brigandage, has turned respectable, and is 
one of the most orderly persons in Sicily. 





Parieties. 


ENGLISH PLAIN-SPEAKING AT A Discount. — ‘*Speech is 
silvern, silence is golden, but to say one thing and mean another 
is Britannia metal.”—Prince Bismarck. 


Harp Times For Propucers Goop Times FoR Cov: 
sUMERS.—The plain truth is that rail, steam, telegraph, and 
capital have entirely revolutionised the farmer’s position. The 
natural, normal remedy for bad seasons was enhanced prices. 
The less the tiller had to sell the more he got for the remain- 
der. Shakespeare makes the porter at hell’s gate cry, ‘‘ Here 
comes a farmer that hath hanged himself on the expectation of 
plenty.” Dearth, dearness, was a convertible term for scarcity. 
But now the smaller the crops the tiller raises, the greater is 
the immediate stimulus to foreign growers to pour in upon us 
produce from every region of the globe. Russia, that, without 
roads, could only send her surplus in dear years on pack-horses, 
now yields her harvests to us by the iron road every season. 
In this present year our imports of grain have reached thirty- 
three millions of quarters, being a quarter per head of the popu- 
lation, and we have sent out of the country, according to Mr. 
Caird, £120,000,000, or to Mr. Giffen, £99,692,000, for articles 
of food, being at the rate of £15 per family. In the short space 
of twenty years these imports have growy 40 that enormous bulk 
from £25,898, 000, or nearly fourfold. “T'o escape from the in- 
tolerable thraldom of turbulent, inefficient, and exacting la- 
bourers, the tenantry are taking refuge in permanent pasture. 
3ut I am persuaded this will be only a temporary relief. While 
the imports of foreign grain have increased threefold, those of 
cattle, meat, and provisions have risen from £5,733,000 to 
£36,144,000, or nearly sixfold. Whilst a ton of meat, cheese, 
or butter is worth at least nine times a ton of wheat, and can be 
transported at no greater cost—whilst also the boundless 
prairies, plains, hills, and savannahs of the world fatten cattle 
for the butcher without rent, taxes, labour, or wages, the 
reduction of meat and provisions to the lowest living cost must 
in this country be only a question of time, and I suspect a very 
short time too.—Sidney Smith. 


NatTIoNAL JuDGMENTS.—Those who believe in the moral 
government of the world, and who see ‘‘the hand of God in 
history ” must be struck by the weighty words of Abraham 


: 5 | Lincoln in his last Presidential address : ‘‘The Almighty has 
‘“You don’t know how headstrong she is,” sighed | 


His own purposes. ‘Woe unto the world because of offences ! 
for it must needs be that offences come; but woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh.’ If we shall suppose that 
American slavery is one of those offences which, in the provi- 
dence of God, must needs come, but which, having continued 
through His appointed time, He now wills to remove, and that 
He gives to both North and South this terrible war, as the woe 
due to those by whom the offence came, shall we discern therein 
any departure from those divine attributes which the believers 
in a living God always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope—- 
fervently do we pray—that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with 
the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still it must 
be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true and rig:.teous 
altogether.’ With malice towards none ; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace among ourselves, 
and with all nations.” 





